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Foreword  > 

Dr.  Webster  E.  Browning,  the  author  of  i 

this  pajnphlet,  is  the  newly  elected  Education-  ^ 

al  Secretary  for  South  America,  of  the  Com-  S 

mittee  on  Co-operation.  He  is  one  of  the  most  # 

successful  missionary  educators  that  has  ever  i 
gone  to  Latin  America.  For  more  than  twenty  i 

years  he  was  Director  of  the  Instituto  Ingles,  ^ 

of  Santiago  de  Chile.  He  took  tlie  school  V 

wlien  it  had  run  down  to  practically  nothing,  .1 

and  left  it  one  of  tlie  most  successful  boys’ 
boarding  schools  in  Spanisli  America.  Tlie 
Disciples  of  Christ  are  fortunate  in  having 
liim  go  with  their  deputation  that  visitwl  ^ 
Paraguay  in  August  of  1917,  to  investigate  the 
field  and  outline  the  best  way  to  begin  tliis 
work.  Messrs.  Eeavis,  ^lorton  and  the  under¬ 
signed,  who  made  the  trip  at  the  same  time, 
are  entirely  in  liarmony  witli  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  pamplilet,  and  trust  that  it 
will  stir  our  people  to  take  vigorous  action 
for  preaching  the  Gosjrel  to  Paraguay,  one  of 
tlie  most  needy  fields  on  the  earth. 

Samuel  Guy  Inman. 
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PARAGUAY 


"The  Heart  of  South  America" 

By  Webstkr  E.  Browning,  Ph.D. 
Educational  Secretary  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Co-operation  in  Latin  America 

'T'lIE  Eepiiblic  of  Paraguay  has  well  been 
call«l  ‘‘Tlie  Heart  of  South  America.”  One 
of  the  two  countries  of  the  South  American 
continent  which  has  no  seacoast,  it  lies  well 
up  in  the  interior,  far  removed  from  the  busy 
modern  life  of  the  coast  towns  and  cities, 
living  its  own  hermit-like  life  and  working 
out  its  own  destiny  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 

To  reach  La  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  the 
Be])ul)lic  and  its  largest  city,  the  traveller 
must  take  a  river  steamer  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  magnificent  metropolis  of  Latin  America, 
and,  leaving  modern  life  and  conveniences  be¬ 
hind,  travel  for  five  days  and  nights  up  the 
great  Parana  and  Paraguay  Kivers.  Yet  this 
journey,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  many  con¬ 
veniences  found  on  the  ocean-going  steamers, 
is  comfortable  and  safe  and  may  be  made  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  experiences 
of  the  world  traveller. 

Up  the  Rivers  to  Asuncion 

Leaving  Buenos  Aires  on  a  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  brings  the 
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steamer  into  Kosario,  the  second  city  of  the 
Argentine  Kepublic,  where  a  stop  of  a  few 
hours  is  made  for  the  loading  or  discharging 
of  the  ship’s  cargo.  After  leaving  Kosario 
and  Parana,  mostly  small  villages  are  seen 
along  the  river  banks  and  the  jungle  stretches 
off  into  the  interior  where  roam .  semi-civilized 
and  even  savage  trilx?s  of  Indians  who  retire 
ever  farther  inland  before  the  advent  of  the 
hated  and  dreaded  white  man. 

Along  the  low  lying  shores,  in  the  sandy  or 
grass-covered  reaches,  may  be  seen  numbers  of 
paoares,  or  South  American  crocodiles,  basking 
in  the  sun;  birds  of  gaudy  plumage  ilasli 
among  the  treats;  jvarrots  scream  and  monkeys 
chatter  among  tlie  foliage;  llowcrs  of  all  hues 
of  the  rainbow  hang  in  a  riot  of  color  from 
the  high  trees;  and  in  the  lagoons  and  quiet 
stretches  of  the  river  giant  wading  birds 
solemnly  watch  the  steamer  as  it  noisily  con¬ 
tinues  its  journey  to  the  regions  beyond. 

.Just  above  the  interesting  city  of  Corrientes 
the  steamer  leaves  the  Parana  River  a)id 
enters  the  Paraguay,  and,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  journey,  if  all  lias  gone  Avell,  swings  around 
the  last  jutting  promontory  and  brings  the 
traveller  into  full  view  of  La  Asuncion.  The 
dock  is  quickly  reached,  the  customs  passetl, 
and  the  traveller  soon  finds  himself  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting  of  all  the  Latin- 
American  capitals.  FioundtHl  in  l.')38  it  has 
figured  in  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  Continent.  Though  small  and  ly- 
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CUSTOM  HOUSE, 
Asuncion,  Paraguay. 


ing  far  in  the  interior,  the  country  has  given 
uiujiiestionahle  prtx)fs  of  tlie  bravery  and  pa- 
iiiotisni  of  its  sons  on  many  a  liard-fonglit 
battlefield,  and  against  overwhelming  odds  and 
resources.  Of  the  jnstifieatidn  of  many  of  its 
wars,  there  may  be  an  honest  doubt;  but  no 
one  questions  the  bravery  and  willing  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  bare-footed  soldiers  f>f  Para¬ 
guay  in  defense  of  what  may  have  Ireen  a  mis¬ 
taken  ideal. 


Outline  of  History 

Tn  a  certain  .sense,  Paraguay  may  be  said 
to  be  a  nation  without  a  history;  its  past  has, 
the  rather,  been  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  and  the 
men  wdio  have  played  the  principal  parts  have 
b(M‘n  but  few  in  number. 

The  fir.st  act  w'as  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Cxiinquest  in  which  the  Spaniards  fought  with 
the  savage  Indian  tribes,  and,  disjmsse.ssing 
them  of  their  heritage  of  the  centuries,  ))lant- 
(h1  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  the  flaming 
colors  of  the  Catholic  Kings  of  Castile  and 
.■\ragon. 

Tn  the  second  act,  the  Colony  freed  itself 
from  Spanish  rule  and  proclaimed  its  right 
to  a  free  and  independent  existence.  The 
principal  actor  of  this  period  and  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  twenty-five  years  was  the  most  famous 
aiid  most  discu.ssed  man  of  Paraguay,  the  iron- 
handed  Dictator,  Dr.  Carlos  Francia,  who 
ruled  the  country  from  ISIG  to  1840,  and  laid 
down  his  hard-grasped  scepter  of  power  only 
when  touched  by  the  finger  of  death. 
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A  PARAGUAYAN  MARKET. 
Dr.  Browning  in  center. 


The  third  act  is  coterminous  with  the  rule 
of  the  Dictator,  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  who 
ruled  less  despotically  than  his  predecessor, 
from  1841  to  1863,  and  who  did  much  toward 
bringing  Paraguay  into  line  with  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  progress  of  his  day. 

lie  was  followetl  by  his  soin,  Francisco  Solano 
Lopez,  generally  known  by  his  military  title 
of  marshal,  during  whose  dictatorial  rule  the 
country  was  plunged  into  one  of  the  bloodiest 
wars  that  are  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  the  total 
population  of  Paraguay  was  estimated  at  one 
million.  \^Tren  the  curtain  went  down  on  this 
fourth  act  and  Paraguay  had  been  throttled  by 
the  allied  armies  of  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay,  there  remainetl  but  230,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  of  this  number  only  28,000  were 
males. 

The  fifth  act  may  be  called  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Period.  It  began  with  the  death  of 
Lopez,  the  dictator,  on  the  battlefield  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aquidaban  in  1870,  and  continues 
until  the  present  time. 

Few  countries  of  the  world  have  been  so 
rent  and  exhausted  by  war,  both  foreign  and 
civil,  and  few  are  trying  so  earnestly  to  atone 
for  a  stormy  past  by  the  assiduous  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace. 

Contrary  to  the  policy  of  its  departed  Dic- 
tafxus,  the  public  men  of  the  modern  Para¬ 
guay  eagerly  take  advantiige  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  helpful  contact  with  the  outer  world. 
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“The  Devil's  Throat” — Part  of  the  Falls  of  Iguassu.  Between 
Argentina  and  Brazil. 


Courtesies  Extended  to  Visitors 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Asuncion,  our  party 
(consisting  of  S.  G.  Inmtui,  T.  F.  Reavis,  C. 
Manly  Morton  and  the  writer)  was  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  carry  letters  of  introduction  to  a 
number  of  public  men,  among  them  an  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Republic.  The  reception  of 
these  letters  involved  no  responsibility  what¬ 
ever,  beyond  the  small  courtesies  incident  to 
such  occasions.  But,  not  content  with  this,  a 
high  govermnent  official  was  detailed  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  matters  of  interest;  automobiles  were 
placed  at  our  disposition;  official  report  of 
jNlinistries  and  Departments  were  secured  for 
us;  we  were  received  in  special  audience  by 
1 1  is  Excellency  Don  IManuel  Franco,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Re2)id)lic,  and  by  the  jMinistcrs  of 
State;  and,  above  all  else  we  were  made  to 
appreciate  to  the  full,  as  we  had  often  ex- 
fierienced  it  before  in  other  countries  of  South 
America,  the  courteous  consideration  and 
treatment  accorded  the  foreigner  who  comes  in 
a  sympathetic  spirit  to  study  with  his 
Latin  brother  the  problems  common  to  both 
.-\mericas. 

Among  the  centers  of  special  interest  that 
were  open  to  us  were  the  private  archives  of 
the  government.  These  are,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  valuable  in  South  America,  especially 
from  a  historical  standpoint.  No  complete  or 
exact  history  of  the  colonial  period  of  this 
great  region  of  South  America  could  l)e  writteii 
without  a  careful  comsultation  of  the  other¬ 
wise  inaccessible  facts  found  in  this  collection 
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and  wliose  Iroasnros  are  still  practically  un- 
touclusl.  In  spite  of  the  disasters  of  war, 
mamiscripts  and  dociiments  have  been  pre¬ 
serves;!  which  would  be  eagerly  studied  by  tJie 
ni'CKlern  historian  were  they  included  among 
the  treasures  of  better  known  and  more  ac¬ 
cessible  archives.  Often  carried  about  the 
country  in  ox-carts,  following  tliis  or  that 
victorious  or  retreating  army,  preserved  al¬ 
most  miraculously  from  destruction  and  theft, 
these  documents  may  yet  be  of  help  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  past  four  hundred  years 
of  American  history. 

Public  Improvements  in  Project 

But  the  traveller  who  visits  Paraguay  to¬ 
day,  will  be  more  interested  in  the  plans  for 
the  future  than  in  these  records  of  its  past. 
“This  is  a  project  of  the  Government,”  is  a 
phrase  which  he  will  often  hear  repeated  by 
government  ollicials.  Plans  for  many  new 
buildings  are  shown,  and  among  them  school 
houses,  orphanages,  asylums,  a  penitentiary,  a 
modern  university,  patterned  after  those  of 
the  United  States;  and  splendid  parks  and 
boulevards  for  the  beautifying  of  the  capital. 
A  splendid  Botanical  Garden,  embracing  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres,  has  already  been  laid  out, 
including  the  ancient  house  and  grounds  of 
the  Dictator,  Ijopez.  Due  to  the  climate  and 
the  unusual  fertility  of  the  soil  of  this  region 
of  Paraguay,  this  should  come  to  Ixi  one  of  the 
most  useful  gardens  of  the  kind  in  all  the 
world.  Considerable  work  has  already  been 
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done  in  the  planting  and  cataloguing  of  plants 
— more  than  fifteen  hundred  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs  having  been  set  out  along  one  of 
its  principal  avenues. 

A  Zoological  Garden  has  also  been  begun 
and  a  number  of  strange  and  unusual  animals, 
yet  common  to  this  part  of  the  world,  have 
been  gathered  and  are  being  cared  for  under 
conditions  but  little  different  from  those  of 
their  wiid  life. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  plans  mentioned 
above,  as  yet  are  only  to  be  found  on  paper. 
The  superficial  observer,  prejudiced  against  all 
things  iSouth  Ameidcan,  miglit  contemptuously 
dismiss  them  as  mere  paper  projects,  unworthy 
of  further  consideration.  ^’et  no  one  may 
come  intiOi  intimate  touch  with  the  Paraguayan 
jKMiple,  and  in  particular  with  that  compara¬ 
tively  small  group  of  progressive  men  on  whom 
has  been  laid  the  responsibility  of  the  future 
development  of  the  country,  without  becoming 
convinced  that  many  of  these  plans  will  pres¬ 
ently  become  a  reality.  The  day  f)f  war  and 
rapine  seems  to  have  passed.  The  Paraguayan 
mottoi  today  is  “fiiirsHni  corda.” 

Agricultural  Products 

The  greatest  guarantefe  of  the  future  pros- 
))erity  of  Paraguay  is  to  be  found  in  the  e.K- 
traordinary  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  vast 
extent  of  its  tillable  lands  which,  as  yet,  have 
been  scarcely  touched  by  plow  or  spade. 

Only  within  recent  years  have  the  agri¬ 
culturists  begun  to  employ  modern  methods 
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of  farming,  instead  of  trusting  to  mother 
nature  to  give  her  fruits  unassisted  by  the 
liand  of  man.  The  “yerba  mate”  or  Paraguayan 
tea,  for  example,  lias  been  cultivated  only  in 
very  recent  years,  although  its  collection  and 
export  have  formed  one  of  the  country’s  prin¬ 
cipal  industries.  The  annual  production  has 
exceeded  2,500,000  pounds,  and  has  provided 
employment  for  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
This-  tea  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  coffee  and 
the  China  or  India  tea  in  many  countries,  out¬ 
side  of  South  America,  and  the  world  war  will 
still  further  contribute  to  its  dissemination  and 
|>ermanent  adoption. 

Rice,  sugar  and  cotton  are  also  being  culti- 
vatwl  as  never  before  and  the  results,  both  as 
to  {juantity  and  quality,  prove  that  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Paraguay  are  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  their  prinluction.  Only  recently  ten 
thousand  sacks  of  sugar  were  shipped  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  quality  and  color  of  the 
product,  as  we  have  .seen  it,  Avould  compare 
favorably  with  the  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  or  imjxn-ted  from  the  West 
Indies  or  Hawaii. 

The  low  lands  lying  along  the  great  water 
courses  are  admirably  suited  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rice,  and  the  somewhat  sandy  uplands 
have  produced  enormous  crops  of  cotton.  The 
official  reports  indicate  1,200  pounds  per  acre 
as  the  ordinary  crop  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  customary  cultivation  of  the  cotton 
plant.  Intensive  cultivation  according  to  mod- 
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cm  methods,  would  "rcntly  increase  this  al¬ 
ready  siirpiising  result. 

But  it  is  in  tJic  cultivation  of  fruit  that 
Paraguay  may  rival  the  world.  The  soil  and 
climate,  united  to  the  intelligent  efforts  of 
man,  would  easily  eoinvert  the  whole  country 
into  a  vast  fruit  orchard,  capable  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  the  large 
cities  near  at  hand,  and,  with  modern  facilities 
of  shipping,  of  reaching  even  the  far-off  -mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe. 

The  orange  tree,  in  particular,  seems  to  have 
found  in  Paraguay,  the  soil  and  climate  best 
suited  to  its  natural  growth,  and  here  it  flour¬ 
ishes  and  produces  its  load  of  golden  fruit 
with  a  prodigality  that  enn  hut  impress  the 
stranger  who  does  not  know'  the  country.  The 
forests  and  jungles  are  aglow  with  the  fruit, 
of  the  wild  variety,  and  wdth  little  or  no  scien¬ 
tific  cultivation  the  domestic  species  produces 
thousands  of  tons  of  an  unusually  delightful 
fruit  that  is  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  where 
it  is  fast  supplanting  that  which  was  foi'merly 
brought  from  Brazil.  So  plentiful  are  oranges 
that  a  carload  of  5,000  may  be  bought,  first¬ 
hand,  for  about  four  dollars  American  gold. 
Near  almo.st  every  railway  station  along  the 
lines  that  cross  the  country,  are  seen  gteaf 
piles  of  this  splendid  fruit,  and  the  passenger 
who  will  may  help  himself  without  money  or 
price.  The  exportation  for  a  recent  year 
amounted  to  something  over  150,000,000 
oranges.  Steamers  loaded  only  with  tliis  glow- 
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ing  fruit  Imsten  down  the  river  Paranh  to 
unload  llieir  cargo  into  the  markets  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

Owing  to  tlie  lutherto  unsettled  conditions 
of  the  country  districts,  cattle  raising  is  hut 
in  its  infancy,  although  few  regions  in  the 
world  offer  such  natural  advantages  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  important  industry.  A 
fellow  American,  a  veteran  “cow-man,”  who 
has  worked  the  ranches  of  his  native  Texas 
and  of  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico  for 
many  years,  declared  that  he  had  never  found 
any  locality  so  admirably  adapted  for  cattle 
raising  as  the  vast  plains  of  Paraguay.  With 
abundant  water  and  nutritious  grasses,  these 
plains  should  be  covered  at  an  early  date  with 
cattle  which  will  eventually  find  their  way 
to  Plurope  via  the  packing  establishments, 
which  are  being  established  by  North  Ameri¬ 
can  capitalists.  At  present  there  is  a  bovine 
population  of  some  6,000,000,  practically  all 
destined  to  exportation  as  frozen  meat. 

Hindrances  to  Progress 

So  much  for  the  natural  advantages  and 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  country.  Let 
us  now  consider  some  of  the  conditions  which 
have  impeded  progress  in  the  past  and  which 
must  be  overcome  before  Paraguay  may  be¬ 
come  a  strong  and  influential  nation. 

One  of  these  obstacles,  common  to  other 
Latin-American  countries,  is  the  system  of 
“latif'mxdw.”  Enormous  tracts  of  land  have 
bt'cn  secur(‘<l  in  the  past,  generally  by  foreign- 
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ers,  ajid  are  lielcl  today,  and  even  added  to  at 
tJie  expense  of  the  general  development  of  the 
country.  One  may  travel  for  an  entire  day 
along  the  great  water  routes  and  find  that  all 
the  land  seen  on  this  or  that  side,  if  not  on 
both,  belongs  to  one  man,  and  that  from  this 
immense  water  front  it  stretches  for  many 
leagues  into  the  interior,  embracing  forest 
and  pasture  lands  of  an  almost  incalculable 
future  value.  Many  such  men  do  not  seem  to 
know  the  extent  of  their  holdings,  but  it  is 
not  unconunon  to  learn  of  tracts  that  cover 
hundretls  of  square  leagues  of  territory,  while 
some  extend  even  into  the  thousands.  One 
such  estate,  recently  probated,  contained  four 
thousand  square  leagues  of  land — (that  is,  it 
was  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Indiana). 

The  use  of  a  depreciated  currency  has  kept 
out  foreign  capital  and  the  government  is  now 
attempting  to  put  its  finances  on  such  a  basis 
as  will  insure  investments  and  attract  in¬ 
vestors.  The  result  of  the  present  monetary 
system  may  be  seen  in  the  surprising  prices 
that  prevail.  Some  of  the  most  common  quo¬ 
tations,  taken  down  at  random,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Hotel,  per  day  $110;  street-car  fare, 
$1.00  to  $2.50,  according  to  distance;  cine¬ 
matograph,  $20.00;  imported  shoes,  $450.00; 
shoes  made  in  the  country,  $250.00;  hats, 
$120.00  to  $250.00;  daily  paper,  $1.00;  bar 
of  soap,  $15.00;  tooth  brush,  $15.00;  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee,  $5.00;  sugar,  pound,  $4.50;  cof¬ 
fee,  pound,  $10.00;  flour,  $460  per  110  pounds; 
dinner  in  dining  car,  $25.00;  bed  in  Pullman, 
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$88.00;  railway  faro,  per  mile,  $1.50;  etc. 
These  prices  may  he  ro(iuce<l  to  American  gold 
by  dividing  by  35 — this  being  the  equivalent 
of  a  dollar  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to 
Asuncion.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that, 
by  taking  $30,000  American  gold  into  Para¬ 
guay,  one  may  at  once  be  converted  into  a 
millionaire. 


DR.  BROWNING  IN  A  PARAGUAYAN 
HOSPITAL. 

Most  of  these  children  are  syphilitics. 


Eleemosenary  Institutions 
It  is  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  that 
the  asylums,  hospitals  and  other  benevolent 
institutions  leave  so  much  to  be  desired  in 
their  equipment  and  management.  The  ap- 
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palling  conditions  under  which  the  unfortu- 
}iate  men  and  women  live,  who  depend  on 
public  charity  for  the  mere  extension  of  life, 
are  revealed  by  a  visit  to  the  “Home  for  In¬ 
digent  Women.”  With  these  poor  unfortunates, 
whose  only  crime  is  that  of  poverty,  are  min¬ 
gled  the  women  who  have  lost  their  reason  or 
who  have  never  been  other  than  mental  de¬ 
ficients.  The  gibbering  idiot  eats  fro7u  the 
same  plate  with  the  woman  of  gentle  birth 
who  can  no  longer  care  for  herself  and  has  no 
one  who  will  fend  for  her.  Few  sights  have  I 
seen  in  many  years  of  travel  through  the 
iieglected  places  of  the  earth  that  left  me 
with  such  a  sinking  of  heart,  such  intense  de¬ 
sire  to  help  bring  in  that  Kingdom  wdiich  will 
change  the  existing  order  of  things  and  give 
to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  a  rest  from  their 
labors. 

In  nearby  yards,  that  are  little  better  than 
kennels,  are  confined,  in  separate  divisions,  the 
violently  or  hopelessly  insane.  The  conse¬ 
crated  Sisters  of  IMercy,  to  whom  is  confided 
the  care  of  these  unfortunates,  do  their  best 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  but  this  is  little. 
Forgotten  of  man,  and,  seemingly,  of  God,  in 
the  midst  of  conditions  which,  fortunately 
they  can  not  fittingly  appreciate,  they  merely 
exist  until  such  time  as  the  pitcher  be  broken 
at  the  fountain  and  their  spirits  return  unto 
God  who  gave  them.  But  of  all  the  residents 
of  Paraguay,  none  deserve  such  xinstinted 
praise  as  these  same  Sisters  of  IVIercy  who 
spend  their  lives  ministering  to  their  unfor- 
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tiniiite  brothers  nnd  sisters.  Surely  llieir  re¬ 
ward  ill  heaven  will  he  great. 

Educational  System 

Beeaiise  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  consequent  lack  of  funds  and 
prepared  teachers,  the  educational  conditions 
of  Paraguay  leaves  much  to  he  desired.  It 
was  our  impression,  however,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  giving  more  attention  to  the 
development  of  this  important  hranch  of  the 
public  service  than  to  any  other.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  of  statistics  taken  from  the  othcial 
reports  of  1915,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  progress  made  from  1900  to  191(5: 


PlUMAUY  l.XSTRUCTION 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Year 

Sch(X)ls 

Teachers 

Students 

1909 

358 

800 

40,259 

1910 

508 

987 

52,200 

1911 

554 

929 

49,240 

1912 

563 

1,071 

44,618 

1913 

595 

1,293 

68,625 

1914 

604 

1,377 

71,324 

1915 

1,046 

1,484 

74,245 

The  aliove  figures  include  both  the  national 
and  the  private  schools  which  give  primary  in¬ 
struction,  though  the  contribution  from  jiri- 
vate  schools  is  small  in  all  the  items. 

In  the  Normal  School  and  Schools  of  Peda¬ 
gogy — five  in  all — there  was  a  total  matricula¬ 
tion,  in  1915,  of  S9  men  and  199  women.  There 
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were  46  teachers  in  tliese  schools,  7  of  them 
women.  In  the  annexed  “School  of  Applica¬ 
tion” — or  practice  school — there  was  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  2,933  students,  under  64  teachers. 
Of  the  74,245  students  reported  as  under  pri¬ 
mary  instruction,  but  a  very  small  minority 
reach  the  sixth  grade.  In  all  Paraguay,  ac- 
coi’ding  to  the  statistics  of  1914,  there  were 
hut  305  children  in  the  sixth  grade;  95  of 
these  were  in  the  schools  of  Asuncion. 

There  are  but  four  Secondary  Schools  in  the 
country,  one  of  them  private  (Roman  Catho¬ 
lic)  and  the  following  statistics  of  attendance, 
by  grades,  will  l)e  interesting: 


Sec'ox 

DARY 

Instruc 

TION 

IN  1914 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

51h 

(>th 

year 

year 

year 

year 

yt'ar 

year  , 

Total 

308 

162 

150 

120 

71 

69 

sso 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  only  880  chil¬ 
dren  were  matriculated  in  the  courses  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Instruction;  only  69  entered  the  last 
year,  and  only  60  went  _up  for  the  final  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  course.  Among  these  60 
there  was  but  one  girl.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  number  of  those  who  successfully  passed 
the  examinations. 

Because  of  financial  difficulties,  some  of  the 
courses  in  the  University  have  been  suppressed 
and  this  institution  now  oilers  the  following 
courses  with  an  attendance  in  each  as  follows: 
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University  Instruction 


Htudenls  Students 


Subjects 

matriculated 

examined 

Law  and 

1st  year 

64 

1  st  year 

17 

Social 

2nd  year 

44 

2nd  year 

20 

Sciences 

3rd  year 

13 

3rd  year 

14 

4th  year 

10 

4tli  year 

20 

5th  year 

4 

5th  year 

4 

6th  year 

3 

6th  year 

7 

Pharmacy 

1st  year 

13 

1st  year 

11 

2nd  year 

A 

2nd  year 

5 

3rd  y(‘ar 

6 

3rd  year 

5 

Prejtaration 

1st  l  ear 

10 

1st  year 

11 

of  Notaries 

2nd  year 

1 

2nd  year 

1 

3rd  year 

0 

3rd  year 

1 

Midwifery 

1 st  yea  r 

10 

Isl  year 

0 

2nd  year 

16 

2nd  year 

13 

The  sliideiits  gradoatetl  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1014  were  as  follows:  Doetors  in  Juris¬ 
prudence,  7;  Pharmacists,  4;  Midwives,  9. 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  suppressed  a 
few  years  ago  and  students  who  desire  a  medi¬ 
cal  course  are  compelled  to  seek  it  outside 
their  own  country.  The  majority  of  such  men 
go  to  the  unusually  fine  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  while  a  few  go  to 
Europe,  and  occasionally  a  student  finds  his 
way  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Before 
the  world  war,  a  number  of  students  were 
studying  in  Euroi>e  on  scholarships  provided 
by  the  Government.  These  have  now  been  re¬ 
called  and  will  not  be  able  to  resume  their 
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studies  while  the  great  eonfliet  continues,  and 
I  lie.  w  orld’s  hnaneial  arrangements  are  over¬ 
turned. 

The  Government’s  budget  for  1915  showed  a 
grant  of  $8,047,480  for  all  purposes  of  public 
instruction,  or  about  $230,000  American  gold. 
This  amount  is  to  be  increased  from  year  to 
year,  since  new  buildings ,  are  already  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  erection  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  increase  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the 
teachers,  especially  in  the  smaller  toAvns  and 
villages. 

The  State  Church 

The  official  State  Church  of  Paraguay  is  the 
Roman  Catholic.  There  is,  Innvever,  fieedom 
of  worship  and  the  dominant  church  seems  to 
have  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  ^Kiople.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  church 
edifice  which  was  completely  finished  or  in  a 
good  state  of  repair.  One  or  two  are  in  course 
of  construction,  and,  when  completed,  will  be 
architectural  ornaments  to  the  city.  But 
progress  is  slow',  for  the  government  con¬ 
tributes  but  little  and  personal  subscriptions 
are  few  and  small  in  amount.  ‘‘With  what 
great  sacrifice,”  said  one  of  the  public  men, 
“do  w'e  erect  these  Imildings!”  The  yearly 
budget  provides  the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  but, 
ooutrai’y  to  the  customs  in  South  American 
lands,  these  are  made  ridiculously  low'  and  the 
recipients  are  rated  as  government  employet's 
of  secondary  importance.  There  is  no  Areh- 
bisliop  in  Paraguay,  since  this  country  forms 


a  part  of  the  territory  tliat  falls  under  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  church  au¬ 
thorities  resident  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  local 
head  of  the  church  is  the  Bishop  of  Asuncion, 
and  he  receives  for  his  services  the  scarcely 
munificent  sum  of  $24,000  a  year,  in  Para¬ 
guayan  paper,  or  less  than  $700  American 
gold.  The  entire  contribution  for  the  supptu't 
of  the  official  church  for  the  past  year  was 
$278,400  (pesos),  while  for  the  Army  and  for 
the  Navy  a  somewhat  more  generous  amount 
was  given,  the  provision  for  both  these  services 
reaching  the  sum  of  $14,930,854.72  (pesos). 

With  this  small  amount  of  money  at  its 
disposal,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  and  counting 
on  but  little  sympathy  from  the  people  as  a 
whole,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  done  so  little  toward 
building  up  a  strong  and  useful  organization 
in  the  country.  There  are  eighty-four  ^Jriests 
in  the  whole  republic  who  are  in  active  serv¬ 
ice,  and  of  this  number,  forty  live  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Counting  the  entire  population  of  Para¬ 
guay  at  one  million,  and  that  of  Asuncion  at 
one  hundred  thousand,  there  remain  nine  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  to  be  cared  for  by  but  forty- 
four  spiritual  advisers.  This  would  give  to 
each  one  a  parish  of  20,450  souls.  Even  if 
each  of  these  men  had  the  learning  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability  of  Ignacius  of  Loyola,  or  the  fiery 
zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit — which  is  improbable 
— his  task  would  still  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  his  powers. 
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Need  for  Christian  Work 

That  there  is  need  of  Christian  work  in 
reforming  the  national  conscience  may  be  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  study  of  the  birth  statistics  as 
issued  by  the  government.  In  1910,  there 
were  14,425  births;  6,038  of  these  were  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  8,387  illegitimate.  Instead  of  a 
disappearance  of  this  evil,  it  would  seem  to  be 
on  the  increase;  for,  in  1913,  out  of  a  total 
of  16,377  births,  there  were  9,638  classed  as 
illegitimate  and  6,739  as  legitimate. 

DouMless,  this  appalling  percentage  of  il¬ 
legitimacy  is  not  entirely  due  to  a  lack  of 
religious  leaching  on  the  point.  The  only 
legal  form  of  marriage  is  the  civil  cmitract, 
which  must  precede  the  blessing  by  the 
Church — if  this  is  given.  And  it  is  probable 
ill  Taraguay,  as  in  other  new  countries,  where 
society  is  still  in  formation,  that  this  well- 
meant  legislation  merely  tends  to  increase  the 
evil  which  it  was  destined  to  abate.  The 
ignorant  country  people  will  not  and,  in  many 
cases,  can  not  conform  to  the  law.  Since  the 
parents,  especially  in  regions  remote  from  the 
centers  of  population,  mate  as  do  the  liirds, 
seeking  the  sanction  of  neither  Church  nor 
KState,  their  children  are  necessarily  classed 
as  illegitimate.  One  of  the  hopeful  signs  in 
Paraguay,  and  an  earnest,  of  better  family 
conditions  in  coming  years,  is  the  fact  that 
the  clergy  urge  upon  the  people  a  strict  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  law.  When  Church  and  State  thus 
work  together  toward  the  solution  of  this  great 
problem,  progress  is  assured  and  much  already 
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accomplished  toward  the  bettering  of  existing 
conditions. 

The  Location  of  the  People  Advantageous 
to  Religious  Work 

Organized  religious  work  should  not  be 
difficult  in  Paraguay,  owing  to  the  oonvenieni 
grouping  of  the  population.  Thirteen  towns, 
including  the  capital,  report  a  population  of 
over  ten  thousand,  and  five  report  more  than 
eight  thousand  but  less  than  ten  thousand. 
Nine  of  these  seventeen  towns  are  capitals  of 
districts,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  in  all.  The 
majority  of  the  people  live  in  or  near  these 
towns,  and  the  outlying  country  districts  are 
not  difficult  of  access. 

Extent  of  Protestant  Work 

Protestant  work  has  been  attempt(‘d  in  but 
two  cities,  outside  of  the  capital,  and  in  no 
place  has  it  made  any  definite,  i>erman('nt  im¬ 
pression.  on  either  the  local  or  national  life. 
This  is  due,  in  great  part,  no  doiibt,  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  l>een  carried  on,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  by  independent  workers  who,  how¬ 
ever  strong  they  may  have  been  in  spirit  and 
in  faith,  and  in  spite  of  the  utter  loyalty 
with  which  they  have  wrought,  have  lacked 
the  necessary  resources  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  their  work.  Only  one  of  the 
strong  Boards  has  ever  attempted  work  in 
Paraguay,  and  it  decided  to  withdraw  its 
forces  some  years  ago.  These  desultory  efforts 
on  the  part  of  independent  workers  have  been 
almost  entirely  uniierceived  or  recognized  by 
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the  people  at  large.  If  little  or  no  sympathy 
hius  l)een  awakened  for  such  work,  it  is  also 
true  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  antagonize 
the  ))(“o])le  or  create  an  atmosphere  that  would 
render  dinicult  the  opening  of  evangelical 
work  on  a  more  (^x tensive  scale,  and  on  a  )nore 
|K*nnanent  basis,  by  some  one  of  the  strong 
missionary  organizations.  The  women  are,  as 
a  rule,  practising  Catholics,  but  do  not  have 
the  reputation  of  being  fanatical,  as  in  other 
countries.  The  men  ai'e  indifferent  to  all 
forms  of  religious  worshiji,  but  would  be  more 
likely  to  favor  a  non-Catholic  movement,  if  it 
were  sympathetically  presented,  than  anything 
connected  with  the  church  which  they  have 
known  for  so  long  but  which  has  utterly  failed 
(o  enlist  their  sympathies  or  gain  their  sup¬ 
port. 

Prevailing  Indifference  to  Religion 

The  impression  one  carries  away  from  Para¬ 
guay,  as  regards  the  religious  condition,  is 
that,  as'  a  country,  it  has  had  but  little  re¬ 
ligious  teaching,  and  that  even  this  little  has 
fallen  on  indifferent  ears.  There  is  but  slight 
interest  in  religious  or  spiritual  problems. 
Those  who  may  go  to  Paraguay  to  undertake 
religious  work  will  find  that  but  little  has 
has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  soil  is  prac¬ 
tically  virgin,  for  it  has  not  been  plowed. 
Only  the  surface  has  been  scratched  here  and 
there.  The  rich  sub-soil  has  not  been  reached. 
But,  when  it  has  been  reached,  and  the  seed 
has  been  sown  and  carefully  tended,  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  the  harvest  will  be  boun¬ 
teous. 

The  Opportune  Hour  for  Evangelical  Effort 
If  it  is  true  that  there  is  need  of  active, 
intelligent,  organized  evangelical  work  in  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  it  is  doubtless  true  also 
that  now  is  the  most  opportune  time,  the 
psychological  moment,  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  for  such  work  to  begin.  •  There  has 
been  a  comparatively  long  period  of  peace, 
and  there  is  a  feeling  and  a  hope  that  the 
devastation  of  war  is  a  tiling  of  the  past 
and  that  the  nation  may  now  begin  to  lay, 
in  real  earnest,  the  foundations  of  a  future 
prosperity  scarcely  equaled  in  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  It  is  the  time  of  all  times 
when  Paraguay  needs  intelligent,  sympathetic 
help  in  order  that  she  may  build  strongly  and 
well. 

Friendly  Feeling  Toward  the  United  States 
And  from  no  land  would  such  help  be  more 
willingly  or  more  gratefully  received  than 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  Para¬ 
guayans  have  not  forgotten  the  uninterrupted 
friendship  of  past  years  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  and  in  particular  remember  very  grate¬ 
fully  the  decision  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  that  gave 
to  their  country  possession  of  a  vast  terri¬ 
tory  that  had  been  claimed  by  a  powerful 
neighbor.  “Villa  Hayes,”  a  flourishing  village 
not  far  from  the  capital,  stands  as  a  per¬ 
petual  reminder  of  that  friendly  act  of  justice. 
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The  Paraguayans  remember,  too,  that  in  the 
days  of  their  anguish,  during  the  wars  of 
Solano  Lopez,  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  was  the  last  diplomat  to  leave  his 
post,  and  his  country  was  one  of  the  first 
to  resume  friendly  relations  when  peace  had 
been  established  through  the  overthrow  of 
the  dictator.  The  intelligent,  kindly  interest 
shown  in  the  country  by  the  present  United 
States  Minister,  the  honorable  Daniel  Mooney, 
as  well  as  his  exemplary  life  among  them, 
lias  also  done  much  to  cement  the  traditional 
friendship  between  the  two  countries. 

Calls  to  a  Mission  Board 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  for  these  and 
other  reasons  the  time  is  ripe  for  some  one 
of  the  great  Boards  to  move  into  Paraguay 
and  establish  a  work  that  will  be  a  help  to 
.the  men  who  are  bearing  the  responsibility 
of  government  in  solving  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  problems  that  confront  them.  Such 
work,  when  begun,  would  naturally  follow  the 
traditional  lines  of  evangelistic  and  educa¬ 
tional  endeavors;  but  these  lines  of  work 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  conducted  separately. 
Evangelistic  effort  would  have  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted,  as  in  other  fields  of  South  America; 
and  here,  as  in  the  other  fields,  would  appeal 
very  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  people 
of  the  working  class,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  u|),  as  soon  as  possible,  a  native  min¬ 
istry.  To  this  end  the  missionaries  could  take 
advantage  of  the  International  Theological 
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Seminary  and  School  of  Social  Sciences  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  neighboring 
city  of  Montevideo. 

Jhit  it  seems  that  the  opportunity  is  unicpie 
for  the  beginning  of  educational  work  on  a 
liigher  plane  than  has  yet  been  attempted  in 
South  America.  Instead  of  expecting  the 
school  to  grow  out  of  the  church,  it  would 
be  well  to  expect  the  church  to  grow  out  of 
the  school,  although  the  process  may  be  slow 
and  trying  to  the  patience  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  support  of  such  an  institution, 
as  well  as  those  who  carry  it  on. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  the  capital  for  a 
first-class  boarding  school  for  boys,  which 
would  follow  the  official  program  of  stud¬ 
ies,  w’ith  superior  equipment  and  the  most 
modern  methods  of  instruction,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  specially  pre|)ared  male  professors 
who  would  come  to  this  work  as  Christian 
teachers  rather  than  exponents  of  this  or  that 
school  of  theological  thought.  The  princiiial 
of  this  school,  in  particular,  should  be  one 
of  our  most  choice  young  men,  of  special 
preparation  of  heart  and  mind.  There  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  him  to  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paraguaj'',  either  as  a  special  stu¬ 
dent  or  as  a  special  lecturer,  and  thus  establish 
a  personal  contact  with  the  representative 
men  of  the  country.  By  the  e.xercise  of  pa¬ 
tience,  and  if  possessed  of  a  winning  person¬ 
ality,  I  believe  that  in  a  very  few  years  such 
a  man  would  occupy  a  position  of  influence 
second  to  none  other,  and  be  able  to  formu- 
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late  and  2)ut  into  operation  plans  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  njjlift  of  the  nation.  Such 
educators  and  such  a  school  should  be  backed 
by  a  board  that  would  be  willing  to  count 
results  in  the  changed  lives  of  men,  in  the 
moral  uplift  of  a  community  through  years 
of  strenuous  ami  comi)lex  effort,  rather  than 
in  members  received  into  this  or  that  com¬ 
munion  of  the  evangelical  churches.  But  the 
members,  too,  would  not  be  lacking  and  would 
come  from  a  class  of  society  that  has  scarcely 
been  touched  by  our  evangelical  work  in  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  field  be 
oecuf>ied  as  soon  as  possible  by  sending  a  good 
man  to  Asuncion  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
local  conditions  and  establishing  contacts. 
This  would  be  better  than  to  wait  until  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  provided  and  the  time  come 
to  launch  the  school.  Considerable  attention 
might  be  given  to  gaining  the  confidence  of 
those  in  authority,  to  consultation  with  lead¬ 
ing  educators-  of  the  country  as  to  the  exact 
kind  of  institution  that  would  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  them  in  the  solution  of  their  general 
school  problems,  and  to  study  and  investiga¬ 
tions  that  would  enable  one  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  with  the  history,  the  folk 
lore,  and  the  customs  of  the  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  along  with  this 
should  be  developed  the  evangelistic  program, 
and,  if  possible,  a  medical  work  that,  through 
the  gospel  of  healing,  men  should  be  drawn 
to  the  Great  Physician.  Beginning  at  Asun- 
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cion,  the  work  should  be  extended  into  the 
smaller  towns  and  country  districts,  w'here  the 
neglect  of  all  things  spiritual  is  appalling. 

Not  long  before  going  into  I’araguay  I  had 
occasion  to  read  a  book  entitled  “El  Dolor 
Paraguayo’’- — "The  Pain  of  Paraguay.”  After 
traveling  about  the  republic  by  steamer  and 
by  rail,  meeting  the  men  who  face  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  reconstruction  period  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  country  with  high  ideals  and 
disinterested  patriotism,  looking  into  the 
homes  of  the  people,  both  of  the  rich  and  of 
the  humble  classes,  and  observing  the  swarms 
of  happy,  healthy,  barefoot  children  that 
throng  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  coun¬ 
try  lanes  and  highways  —  after  this  careful 
study  and  observation,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  “pains”  may  be  turned  into  “growing 
pains,”  if  the  helpful  hand  of  sympathy,  serv¬ 
ice  and  love  is  extended  to  them. 
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